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This article explores teachers' discourses on teaching English Literacy Develop¬ 
ment (ELD) students in mainstream elementary school classrooms through an 
examination of their philosophies of teaching and reflections on literacy. The find¬ 
ings are based on empirical qualitative data collected from interviews with two 
English-as-a-second language (ESL)/ELD teachers in two school boards in On¬ 
tario. Both participants discussed the importance of developing awareness of and 
including in classes students' learning and language experiences from outside 
the formal education system. Challenges perceived in the school communities in¬ 
cluded the structure of schooling, the demands of the curriculum, the incorpora¬ 
tion of students' unwritten first languages, and negative views of ELD students. 

Cet article se penche sur la philosophie d'enseignement et les reflexions sur la lit- 
teratie telles qu'elles decoulent des discours d'enseignants evoquant I'enseigne- 
ment, dans des salles de classe regulieres a Velementaire, a des eleves en 
perfectionnement de Vanglais. Les resultats reposent sur des donnees empiriques 
qualitatives tirees d'entrevues aupres de deux enseignants en anglais langue sec- 
onde et en perfectionnement de Yanglais dans deux conseils scolaires en Ontario. 
Les deux participants ont discute de Yimportance defaire connaitre les experi¬ 
ences liees a la langue et a Yapprentissage que vivent les eleves a Yexterieur du 
systeme d'education formel et de les integrer aux corns. Parmi les defis au sein 
des communautes scolaires, on a evoque la structure de la formation scolaire, les 
exigences des programmes d’etudes, la prise en compte des langues maternelles 
non-ecrites des eleves et les perceptions negatives des eleves en perfectionnement 
de Yanglais. 


Students arrive in Ontario elementary schools speaking a variety of lan¬ 
guages and with diverse experiences with formal schooling. All students 
who are in the process of learning English are designated as English Lan¬ 
guage Learners (ELLs) in the Ontario education system (Ontario Ministry of 
Education, 2007). Some of these children will have experienced success with 
consistent schooling in either their first language (LI) or in English-medium 
schools in their home countries, whereas others will have had only limited 
or interrupted access to formal schooling. This second group of Ontario stu¬ 
dents is supported under the English Literacy Development (ELD) program. 
Hamayan (1994) defines the ELD student as "likely to come from one of the 
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following environments: isolated rural communities with one-room schools, 
refugee camps, war-torn countries, and families with persistent migration 
patterns" (p. 281). The Ontario Ministry of Education (2008) states, "very 
little Canadian research exists about a small subgroup of English language 
learners (ELLs) with limited prior schooling, yet these students are in Cana¬ 
dian classrooms and will continue to arrive on an ongoing basis" (p. 3). The 
purpose of this article is to explore two teachers' discourses used to describe 
ELD students coming from a diverse range of linguistic, cultural, and edu¬ 
cational backgrounds. 

Many terms have been used to describe the ELD student. In general, clear 
definitions and terms for ELD students tend to be lacking (Brown, Miller, & 
Mitchell, 2006; DeCapua, Smathers, & Tang, 2009; Freeman & Freeman, 2001; 
Mace-Matluck, Alexander-Kasparik, & Queen, 1998). Terms such as nonliter¬ 
ate, low-literacy backgrounds, and lower than-expected levels of literacy in both their 
native language and second language have been used to describe ELD students 
(Hamayan, 1994). Freeman and Freeman state that "they have been labelled 
as overage, preliterate, or low literacy" (p. 203). Another term, used by re¬ 
searchers DeCapua et al., is students ivith limited or interrupted formal education 
(SLIFE). However, these terms continue to label students in terms of what 
they are missing or lacking rather than of what they are in the process of 
learning or developing. In this study, I refer to this group as ELD students: 
students who are in the process of developing their literacy skills in the Eng¬ 
lish language. 

Researchers (Carrasquillo & Rodriguez, 2002; Cummins, 2001; Gerin-La- 
joie, 2008a) find that there is little training for inclusion, diversity, and lan¬ 
guage-teaching in teachers' preservice programs. Teachers are often 
unprepared to deal with teaching new immigrants, let alone those arriving 
in the classroom with little prior schooling or exposure to reading and writ¬ 
ing in their first language. In Australia, Dooley (2009) reported that a number 
of ESL teachers had started to create literacy classes for ELD students based 
on the view that the level of instruction in the ESL classes did not address 
basic literacy skills and on the assumption that students had strong literacy 
skills in their first languages. Brown et al. (2006) conducted a study on sec¬ 
ondary-level ELD students in Australia who were over the age of 16, pre¬ 
dominantly from the Sudan, and who had experienced as few as three years 
of schooling. They reported that ELD students perceived the following 
changes as necessary to their academic success. 

• more teachers 

• more help with English in mainstream subjects 

• peer support with "someone from [their] own culture" 

• time to "learn more before [they] come to high school." (p.ll) 

Only a limited number of related studies have been completed in Ontario; 
these have focused on refugee students' experiences with education in gen- 
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eral, and not all included ELD students. Kaprielian-Churchill and Churchill 
(1994) completed an in-depth analysis of the experiences of refugee students 
in Ontario, some of whom had limited prior schooling or were described as 
coming from poor rural areas. They found that it was difficult to find consis¬ 
tent census data on the number of refugees living in Ontario because of the 
high transiency rate. Some of the students in their study criticized teachers 
for their uncaring attitudes and racial prejudice and described how class¬ 
mates ridiculed the refugees because of their food, clothes, behavior, or skin 
color. Another study (Yau & Toronto Board of Education, 1995) found that 
refugee students made up almost 10% (7% at elementary and 13% at second¬ 
ary) of all students in Toronto schools. In that study, refugee students de¬ 
scribed feeling satisfied with their schools; however, they did not feel socially 
accepted in the mainstream setting; there they experienced alienation, dis¬ 
crimination, and sometimes rejection and felt targeted by bullies and racists. 

Since becoming an ESL/ELD teacher in Ontario elementary schools, I 
have been interested in understanding teachers' discourses on teaching ELD 
students and their perceptions of new immigrants, especially ELD students. 
How teachers define their roles as educators can constrain ELLs' experiences 
in the classroom (English, 2009). Many ELD students have their first consis¬ 
tent experiences with teachers in Ontario schools. ELD students' previous 
classroom experiences, especially if they have been inconsistent or inter¬ 
rupted, may have already negatively affected how they view themselves as 
learners. Moreover, ELD students must grapple not only with literacy and 
schooling, but also with issues related to race, language, culture, and class. 
In this study, I examine the discourses of two Ontario elementary school¬ 
teachers who have worked extensively with ELD students as ESL/ELD sup¬ 
port teachers in integrated mainstream classroom settings. 

Theoretical Foundations 

In the field of qualitative research, my study takes a critical perspective that 
examines teachers' discourses on teaching ELD students. I use the term dis¬ 
course to describe teachers' beliefs, attitudes, and/or ideologies as they pertain 
to diversity and teaching. For the purposes of this article, discourses are un¬ 
derstood as how institutions such as schools define the "truth" and how this 
definition of truth influences the choices that people make in that institution 
(Gerin-Lajoie, 2008b). As the experiences of ELD students are complex and un¬ 
derstudied, for my framework I address philosophies of teaching, multilitera¬ 
cies, and Bourdieusian language theory gain a better understanding of the 
macro-level forces informing the choices that teachers make in the classroom. 

Philosophies of teaching is a term that is common in the discourses of edu¬ 
cators when they reflect on their roles and their thoughts about schooling in 
general. Thus questioning and reflections related to philosophies of teaching 
were familiar to the teachers participating in this study. In general, a philos- 
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ophy of teaching is a teacher's vision of the purpose and process of education; 
however, at its essence, it reflects teachers' values and beliefs. Donnelly (2009) 
suggests "using a teaching philosophy to provide evidence of a teacher's sin¬ 
cerely-held beliefs, codify pedagogical thinking at a particular time, examine 
teaching practices, and [monitor] one's development as a teacher" (p. 39). By 
examining teachers' philosophies of teaching, I hoped to understand better 
the discourses that influenced their views of ELD students. 

Pedagogy is an important aspect of any philosophy of teaching. In this 
article I explore literacy pedagogy through a multiliteracies lens that focuses 
on cultural and linguistic diversity. The New London Group (1996), which 
coined the term multiliteracies, asked that an understanding of literacy be 
extended to include "the context of our culturally and linguistically diverse 
and increasingly globalized societies" as well as to account for "the burgeon¬ 
ing variety of text forms associated with information and multimedia tech¬ 
nology" (p. 61). In my study, multiliteracies are understood to be a form of 
transformed practice that asks teachers to incorporate the cultural and lin¬ 
guistic experiences of students and to examine critically the pervasive dis¬ 
courses that influence them. 

How language is valued situates ELLs in a hierarchy of official languages. 
Bourdieu (2001) addresses the power of language in how it is defined and po¬ 
sitioned. When a language is defined as a dialect or patois, it loses linguistic 
capital: it is not a legitimate language. Bourdieu explains that when dialects 
became devalued and a new hierarchy of linguistic capital developed, a divi¬ 
sion occurred between the language used in school and the language used in 
the home. This led to a devaluation of different ways of speaking, and this is 
the situation that exists in schools today. The current study also examines 
teachers' discourses on language through a Bourdieusian lens. In these critical 
terms, the project investigates teachers' discourses on teaching ELD students. 

Methodology 

In this article I draw on qualitative research, a "situated activity that locates 
the observer in the world. It consists of a set of interpretive, material practices 
that make the world visible" (Denzin & Lincoln, 2005, p. 3). The research was 
designed to answer the following questions. 

• How do teachers' discourses about schooling and teaching influence the 

experiences of ELD students in mainstream classrooms? 

• What role do discourses on language, literacy, and diversity play in shap¬ 
ing teachers' pedagogies for ELD students? 

To answer these questions, I analyzed the discourses of two teachers who 
participated in semi-structured interviews. The participants were chosen 
based on their previous experiences as ESL/ELD teachers in Ontario elemen¬ 
tary schools. I used professional contacts to recruit teachers with varied ex¬ 
periences and identities. The semi-structured interviews focused on 
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participants' thoughts on teaching (including what they perceived as the pur¬ 
pose of education, teaching, and schooling), on diversity, and on ELD stu¬ 
dents and literacy programming for ELD students specifically. Cousin (2009) 
asserts that "semi-structured interviews allow researchers to develop in- 
depth accounts of experiences and perceptions with individuals" (p. 71). 
Once the interviews had been conducted, I fully transcribed the resulting 
tapes. I used a mixed-model coding system with preselected codes and 
emerging codes. Preselected codes, which are influenced by Cummins' (2000, 
2001, 2009) research on coercive versus transformative teaching, as well as 
by the literature on multiliteracies and philosophy of teaching, included: 
prior knowledge, home languages, community involvement, literacy engage¬ 
ment, assessment tools, critical framing, and diversity. Emerging codes in¬ 
cluded teaching experience, student and teacher relationships, description 
of ELD students, vernacular English, lack of a written first language, peer 
support, and forms of schooling. 

Participant No. 1: Melissa 

Melissa had been teaching for 17 years in many countries, including Mexico, 
Korea, Bulgaria, England, Germany, and Canada. For the previous five years, 
she had been an ESL/ELD teacher in Ontario. She said that except for her 
four years in Newfoundland, her entire career had been with second-lan¬ 
guage learners. At the time of the interview, she was a qualified ESL teacher 
completing her master's degree in second-language reading and writing. The 
school in which she had been working for the previous five years had a large 
population of Low German-speaking Mennonites, many of whom were ELD 
students and some of whom were immigrants from Mexico. Melissa said that 
the school had such a high population of ELLs that teachers had first to create 
modified lesson plans and then to modify these for the two or three main¬ 
stream students in their classrooms in order to meet grade-level curriculum 
expectations. 

Melissa's Thoughts on Education and Teaching 

Inclusion and tolerance of diverse belief systems and cultures were central 
to Melissa's philosophy of teaching. She was critical of how her ELD stu¬ 
dents, Low German-speakers that Melissa labeled Old Colony Mennonites 
or Plaudietsh speakers, were treated by the larger community and even by 
other groups of Mennonites in the school. She found that many teachers and 
other community members did not believe that Old Colony Mennonites val¬ 
ued education, as they missed years of schooling and often did not attend 
school beyond grade 8. Conflicts arose at times between what the families 
wanted and the rules and expectations of society. She described some of the 
families as subsisting and doing migrant work with their children for part 
of the year. Melissa believed that it was important to be patient with Old 
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Colony Mennonite children and not to force them to attend school more reg¬ 
ularly. As she explained, they might be the first in their family to learn to 
read, but the hope was that in future, they would teach their own children 
to read and write. Melissa said that many members of her staff did not know 
what it was like to be an outsider, to live in an unfamiliar culture. However, 
the teachers in her school were somewhat understanding of the irregular at¬ 
tendance of the students and understood the issues of poverty faced by the 
students. For example, the school implemented a health and dental program 
because the students did not have consistent access to these services. 

Including the parents of ELD students in their children's education was 
of particular importance to Melissa. She found that some of the Canadian- 
born, Pennsylvania Dutch-speaking fathers (another group of Mennonites 
in her school, who tended to be established landowners) came to parents' 
council meetings; however, none of the women and none of the Old Colony 
Mennonites, largely immigrant and ELD, attended. Some of the Pennsylva¬ 
nia Dutch mothers came to school at lunch time to lead a choir group, but 
the Old Colony ELD students were not included in this activity. This con¬ 
cerned Melissa, so she developed an evening program in which Old Colony 
parents learned strategies to help their children to read at home: 

The first time I did it, I focused on helping them understand how im¬ 
portant it is to develop Dietsch, so that when kids bring home books, 
they don't have to read the books with their kids because most of 
them can't read anyway, but they can just talk about it. Tell the story 
using the pictures and using Dietsch. I had seven moms, which 
equalled 19 children for that program. 

Only Old Colony mothers were invited to the evening program; the school 
also offered a sewing program to try to engage these mothers. All parents, 
however, were invited to monthly assemblies and picnics, and Melissa said 
that there was a fairly good turnout on parents' night. Many of the students' 
families were large, so babysitting was an issue. Transportation was also a 
concern, but many of the families car-pooled. Some of the teachers and the 
school administrator attended a local community church group meeting 
every Wednesday in order to encourage the parents to become more con¬ 
nected to the school. 

Melissa's ELD Students and Their Programming 

Melissa had extensive knowledge of the students' prior learning experiences. 
She discussed some students' schooling experiences in Mexico at parochial 
schools before they had come to Canada. She described some of the students' 
schools in Mexico as being similar to 1950s rural schools where students sat 
in rows and wrote on slate chalkboards. She said that before immigrating to 
Canada, some of the Old Colony Mennonite students had attended schools 
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where classes were taught in High German, the language of their churches, 
but not a language they understood. They learned to decode and memorize 
in German, but often the students' comprehension level was much lower 
than their decoding skil l s. 

Because many of the ELD students in Melissa's elementary school had 
extensive prior experience of singing in choirs in their places of worship 
outside school, the school's music teacher had them perform the entire 
Handel's Messiah. Also, as many of the ELD students and other ELLs in the 
school had extensive knowledge of farms and building barns, her school 
participated in the Canada Skills construction competition where, she re¬ 
ported, they did well. 

Melissa believed that it was important not to generalize about the Old 
Colony culture. Whereas some students in Mexico had no electricity and 
used horses for transportation, other old Colony students there had been ex¬ 
posed to television and cell phones. She said that there was also some diver¬ 
sity in the clothing worn by the group: 

Even within our building, in the same Old Colony Community, we 
go from kids that wear jeans, to kids that everybody in the family 
wears the same clothes. It's all homemade by Mom. It's all black 
trousers with suspenders and shirts, right? And it's the same. The 
same colors, the same clothes ... [but] there's quite a range. Even 
within that community in our building. 

However, conflicts did arise between students' and teachers' expectations. 
Melissa found that students would sometimes become confused over the 
more relaxed styles of teaching in Canada. She explained that some students 
did not know how to relate to an authority figure who was not remote. In 
some situations, they appeared reluctant to talk to or look at her; however, 
when she joked with students or teased them, they started touching her 
clothes as if she were a close friend. Melissa said that there was no neutral, 
in-between relationship and that some students' behaviors were perceived 
as disrespectful by some of the teachers in the school. 

As the ESL/ELD teacher, Melissa saw it as her mission to promote stu¬ 
dents' first languages around the school. The two main languages in the 
school, Plautdietsch (spoken by the ELD students) and Pennsylvania 
Dutch (spoken by other ELLs) were not written languages, so incorporat¬ 
ing them into lessons was sometimes a struggle. She purchased a diction¬ 
ary that had recently been published in Plautdietsch, so that it could be 
used as an educational resource. Trying to incorporate students' first lan¬ 
guages into signs around the school was also important. Every morning 
the Lord's Prayer was read to the school in Dietsch, Pennsylvania Dutch, 
English, and Spanish. She enjoyed watching the students' reactions to 
hearing their languages spoken. 
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Melissa considered oral language an important component of students' lit¬ 
eracy programming, because as she stated, "If they do not know how to talk 
in English, how can they write English?" However, she found it challenging 
to teach critical literacy and critical thinking skills to this group of students. 
One year, she tried to have her students think critically about gender roles 
and found that the students became frustrated with the topic and in one case 
angry with her. Sometimes technology was more successfully incorporated 
into lessons. Students used computers and followed a strict code of conduct; 
audiovisual technology was more limited, however, as many students were 
not allowed to watch television because of their families' religious beliefs. 

Participant No. 2: Denise 

During Denise's first five years of teaching, she worked in a private girls' 
school with a social justice, anti-racist, feminist mandate. While at this school, 
she taught social studies, history, geography, science, and civics to students 
from grades 6 to 10. However, she wanted to work in the public system, and 
eventually she was hired as an ESL/ELD teacher for grades 6-8; she was 
working there when she was interviewed for this study. During her first two 
years in the public school, all ELLs who were newcomers were placed in a 
separate class where Denise taught more than 30 students for half a day. For 
four years prior to this study, she had been supporting all ELLs, including 
ELD students, in mainstream classrooms. She worked with a range of ELD 
students, approximately three per year, from Jamaica, Afghanistan, and Pak¬ 
istan. She was a qualified ESL/ELD teacher and attended many of the pro¬ 
fessional development workshops that her school board offered and 
described herself as a social activist. 

Denise's Thoughts on Education and Teaching 

Denise viewed education as a basic right and responsibility for all students. 
She believed this, she said, because the power of the written word is enor¬ 
mous: "And I think that when we don't have a strong literate base, people 
are more easily subject to their rights being tampered with and their overall 
human rights, but also ... individual rights." Denise provided the example 
of a mother who does not understand the medication that her doctor has pre¬ 
scribed. Basic literacy skills are crucial, as is exposing students to a wide va¬ 
riety of literature and experiences. She believed that teachers must be in tune 
with their students as whole people and create comfortable, low-risk envi¬ 
ronments where students feel safe taking academic risks. 

Denise incorporated students' prior knowledge into her literacy practices. 
She explained that all her ELLs, whether they were from South Asia or the 
Caribbean, came from colonial backgrounds. She worked with a classroom 
teacher to create a unit that focused on the Chinese railway workers and had 
her ELLs read a picture book. Ghost Train by Paul Yee. She found this to be a 
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much more valuable way to approach diversity than the shows, festivals, 
and food fairs that her school principal encouraged her to organize. She re¬ 
ferred to the latter approach as "Public Relations (PR) diversity," in that it 
was standardized and did not include the cultures of all the students in her 
school. Denise had started an anti-bullying club at lunchtime at her school. 
There she promoted the use of students' first languages, especially for Indo- 
Caribbean students who, she stated, viewed their own first language as "bro¬ 
ken English." She taught them about the rich history of their languages and 
culture. Moreover, Denise discussed with her ELD students their struggles 
with their experiences in Ontario schools. She related a moment in her class¬ 
room when one of her newcomer ELD students from Jamaica described hav¬ 
ing been mugged over the weekend in Ontario. 

When I asked him if this kind of thing would have happened in Ja¬ 
maica where he grew up, he said, "No way," because everybody 
there knew his father. Here his father is just another face. Nobody 
knows who he is. Back home his father was highly respected in the 
community, so he had a huge sense of social security, whereas here 
it's all stripped. That's how he feels. 

In this case, Denise described the student's experience of Ontario as a place 
of violence. 

Denise described practices in her school that promoted community in¬ 
volvement. She discussed how she took time to connect with parents through 
a phone calls or meetings when they were newcomers to Canada. The school 
also had a settlement worker who was a valuable resource for newcomers. 
The settlement worker telephoned parents and invited them to the school 
for information sessions on job-hunting and other topics. Moreover, the 
school had a special welcome program for newcomers, which provided new 
families with a tour of the building and the opportunity to learn the school's 
procedures. Denise believed that it was important to invite the parents of 
ELLs into the school and to have sessions during which teachers answered 
frequently asked questions. 

Denise's ELD Students and Their Programming 

Denise was concerned about how her ELD students were perceived and 
treated by other students and by members of the staff. She found that her 
ELD students progressed much better in some classes than in others and that 
this had to do with how teachers interacted with them: whether they kicked 
them out of class or tried to get to know them better. Denise reflected on a 
negative interaction between staff members and an ELD student: 

I think it's the fact that [the student's] not a self-starter. I think it 
bothers [the teachers] that he's got his chin on the desk and he's not 
doing anything academically until somebody comes to help him, 
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and they see that as this kind of learned helplessness thing. But then 
he also picks up on that vibe and then, I think he resists it, but he 
hates them for seeing through him ... seeing their perspective 
through him. I don't know if that makes sense, but kind of seeing 
what they think, but not understanding him. Never having a conver¬ 
sation with him before making these judgments. Looking at him and 
sort of denying his experience. 

She recalled a conversation with a classroom teacher who was upset because 
her Guyanese ELD student could not read the word Confederation, which the 
teacher thought was easy because it was spelled phonetically. Denise also 
worried about how other students in the school treated ELD students and 
newcomers in general. While on supervision duty on the playground, she 
saw that ELD students and other newcomers were often bullied and ex¬ 
cluded by students, even by students who looked like them. 

With ELD students, Denise found that the best learning happened when 
she worked with them in small groups. She had a newcomer ESL class of 30 
students when she first started teaching at that school; consequently, she 
found it difficult to create appropriate programming for the ELD students. 
She found that their literacy needs were much different from those of the 
other ELLs. When supporting her ELD students in small groups, on the other 
hand, she could scaffold the students' learning and guide them in developing 
rich understandings. She liked to use graphic organizers and technology such 
as a talking word-processor to support her students' learning. She said that 
90% of the time the ELD students in the school received oral assessments. 

Denise was knowledgeable about critical literacy and tried to use it in her 
program, but she found this difficult because of other pressures exerted by 
mainstream teachers. She had one ELD student tell her his story, which she 
typed into a talking word-processor for him. The student then listened to his 
own story, which had become a written text. 

And he sat there and he watched and—first of all the amount of text 
that was there—he couldn't even believe it. He couldn't even believe 
that those were all his words, so that alone was very empowering, 
but then to see every word being read and to hear somebody else 
reading it. At one point ... he was sitting there with his eyes closed 
and he was almost in tears because his story was being mirrored and 
it was being validated and so on. So in terms of the critical literacy to 
me was an example of that because he was reflecting critically at his 
environment and something that he actually experiences on an 
everyday level. But he's chosen to problematize it and not make this 
normal for him and that's to me a sign of him looking at things in a 
critical perspective. 
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Here Denise described a student who was beginning to learn that he could 
construct written texts and control how his story was written. 

Analysis of Participants' Philosophies of Teaching 
When discussing their philosophies of teaching, Denise and Melissa empha¬ 
sized the importance of having a deeper understanding of their students. Re¬ 
searchers such as Cummins (2001) find that relationships between students 
and teachers are more important than any approach to teaching. Similarly, 
Gersten's (1999) research suggests that highly effective teachers find ways to 
engage with their students both on academic and interpersonal levels. Denise 
and Melissa discussed taking time to learn about their ELD students' 
strengths and personal interests and attempting to incorporate these interests 
into the learning process. Sticking rigidly to a curriculum that did not reflect 
the prior experiences of ELD students can further work toward disengaging 
them from school, as Melissa explained. 

Well, one of the big issues that we have is that our kids have very lit¬ 
tle background knowledge about a lot of the curriculum topics. So 
we spend a lot of time just trying to teach them about things they've 
never heard of. 

Much of the curriculum did not connect to ELD students' personal lives. In 
these circumstances, Melissa was required to provide in class the knowledge 
that the curriculum assumed was possessed by all students. By relating to 
students and finding out about their personal interests and experiences, how¬ 
ever, teachers can create programming that is relevant to them. Melissa's and 
Denise's discourses revealed a view of their roles as being not only about im¬ 
parting academic knowledge, but also about relating to their students. 

Lack of understanding of students' prior experiences may hinder teachers' 
abilities to create authentic learning experiences with their ELD students. 
Cummins et al. (2005) define prior knowledge as the totality of experiences 
that have shaped students' learning (and not just experiences in formal 
schools); this is essential to students' academic development. Teachers must 
learn about students' cultures, backgrounds, and families (Musetti, Salas, & 
Perez, 2009) or risk alienating learners in the classroom. Melissa's school at¬ 
tempted to incorporate students' prior knowledge by entering them in build¬ 
ing competitions and by having the school choir sing Handel's Messiah, which 
was familiar to them. In this way, the discourse in Melissa's school was one 
of validating and including what students had learned outside the classroom. 

Teachers' discourses on race, ethnicity, or even culture can affect all ELLs' 
experiences with education, as well as their relationships with teachers. 
Denise was critical of the "shows, festivals, and food fairs" approach to di¬ 
versity and instead found time to integrate diversity across the curriculum. 
Her discourse on diversity had a critical lens that asked students to examine 
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examples of oppression and racism in Canadian history and not just celebra¬ 
tory forms of multiculturalism. Melissa, on the other hand, described the dis¬ 
course on Old Colony Mennonite in her school community as being negative, 
essentialist, and exclusionary No Old Colony Mennonite parents were on 
the parent council, and their children were not included in the lunchtime 
choir organized by other members of the community. The Old Colony Men¬ 
nonite community was a group whose cultural values were often essential- 
ized as conservative, male-dominated, and fundamentalist (Gingrich, 2006). 
Melissa recalled that some of the Mennonite mothers who came for parent 
interviews asked questions; other mothers just sat there and did not look the 
teacher in the eye while the fathers did all the talking. Here she observed ac¬ 
tions that were contrary to her own personal values in that some of the 
women did not speak or make eye contact with her. However, she was care¬ 
ful not to essentialize all her students' families as having these same cultural 
or religious values, as she saw differences even in the Old Colony Mennonite 
community. Labelling Old Colony Mennonites is, moreover, a social con¬ 
struction. Li (1999) sees ethnicity as constructed on social relationships. To 
understand ethnicities as cohesive, unified groups is fraught with contradic¬ 
tions. However, it is inherently assumed that they are a group that shares the 
same experiences, and in this case, values. Both Denise and Melissa were 
critical of the discourses on diversity in their schools and to varying degrees 
attempted to challenge established ways of thinking about race and culture. 

Another important aspect of teachers' philosophies of teaching is their un¬ 
derstanding of schooling and the purpose and structure of schooling. First, 
learning can happen in many ways, both in and out of school. For ELD stu¬ 
dents specifically, education needs to be understood as something that does 
not happen only in school. Researchers such as Farrell (2008) outline the norms 
of formal schooling, which include a formal curriculum, same-age groups, and 
a building with desks, among others. He says that a standard set of practices 
for formal schooling was created in the West and spread throughout the world 
in the forms of colonization and modernization. However, not all these char¬ 
acteristics of formal schooling may respond to the needs of ELD students. For 
example, Dooley (2009), an Australian researcher, found that parents, students, 
and educators all agreed that aged-based placement was a source of problems. 
It did not enable students to develop their literacy skills to the level necessary 
for participation in critical thinking and intensive academic areas. Denise ob¬ 
served what had happened in her school when two ELD students were placed 
in mainstream classrooms in a formal school setting. 

They can't, they don't know how to find their way to learn, so in 
both cases the boys have ... responded by, by shutting down. One 
has become more behavioral—the other has become completely 
withdrawn, and 80% of the day he's got his head on his desk. 
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Melissa also discussed the effect of forcing ELD students into the structure 
of formal schooling. 

What they want from school is not what we are trying to give them 
... I can see this struggle in, in my building trying to make them fit 
into ... school; whereas, they are trying ... to figure out how to do 
school.... What do I do in this building and how do I even make 
sense of what goes on here? How's this going to be of any use to me 
whatsoever? 

Students' struggles to understand the purpose of schooling and to have pos¬ 
itive relationships with their teachers reflect a conflict between teachers' dis¬ 
courses on teaching and ELD students' experiences with schooling. Similarly, 
Dachyshyn's (2008) study in an Edmonton community found that refugee 
parents often wanted more moral education to be provided in schools and 
were worried about the negative behaviors that their children were learning. 
Both Denise and Melissa observed tension between what ELD students 
wanted from schooling and what they were getting. ELD students were in 
the process of adjustment, from being learners outside the classroom—in the 
home and in the community, through nonformal education and informal 
learning structures (Rogers, 2005)—to being students learning in a formal 
school setting. Both participants' discourses revealed views on how formal 
schooling could negatively affect ELD students. 

Language and Literacy in the Classroom 

In an attempt to create relevant programming for her ELD students, Denise 
used phonics strategies. 

Repeating those basic strategies of decoding, you know, reviewing 
the alphabet because some of our students still don't recognize each 
letter or they mix up letters, reverse letters and, so, sound letter 
recognition is a big part and sometimes it takes an entire year to 
mainly get that. 

Denise found that teaching basic literacy instruction was important. Dooley's 
(2009) research into the experiences of ELD students in Australian schools 
found that teachers faced the difficult challenge of combining tasks that were 
conceptually deep and critical while also building students' basic literacy 
skills. However, as Dozier, Johnston, and Rogers (2007) assert, teachers must 
not "view some children as constitutionally beyond the reach of their strate¬ 
gic practice" (p. 12). If teachers view ELD students as incapable of critical 
framing and deeper reading comprehension activities, they will continually 
focus on simple reading and writing tasks. Researchers (Freeman & Freeman, 
1998; Mace-Matluck et al., 1998) have found that oral language is important 
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to the development of successful literacy programs for ELD students. If stu¬ 
dents have not learned to read and write, they will rely on their oral language 
as well as the visual components of text in their daily lives. As Denise stated, 
90% of her schools' assessments for ELD students were done orally. She as¬ 
serted that students felt more confident when allowed to work in small 
groups discussing ideas with their peers, and that they became engaged in 
conversations that focused on their prior knowledge and experiences. Thus 
Denise's discourse on literacy encompassed the importance of both building 
basic literacy skills and scaffolding learning so that students had the oppor¬ 
tunity to critique constructively what they had learned. 

Some ELD students may have had no prior experience with written text, 
but most will have had experience in decoding the visual aspects of texts. 
Norton and Vanderheyden (2004) stress the importance of graphics in any 
literacy program. Similarly, Freeman and Freeman (1998) suggest that teach¬ 
ers use graphic texts that include photographs or illustrations. Denise ob¬ 
served the prior experiences that her ELD students brought to reading the 
visual components of texts: "All their life they've been used to reading things 
without words, reading visuals, reading subtleties, and so they're very 
trained in that." She saw strengths in her ELD students' literacy abilities: un¬ 
derstanding how the visual components of text created meaning. Similarly, 
Melissa highlighted the strengths of the mothers of her ELD students, who 
could participate in their children's education by using pictures and their 
first language to tell stories. As the New London Group (1996) states, a mul¬ 
tiliteracies pedagogy "focuses on modes of representation much broader than 
language alone" (p. 64). Both Denise's and Melissa's discourses on literacy 
revealed a perspective that recognized the strengths that ELD students and 
their families brought to learning through the reading of the visual aspect of 
texts. Although they did not have a written language, they did have an un¬ 
derstanding of literacy. 

Both Denise and Melissa found unique and inventive ways to bring stu¬ 
dents' first languages into the school. An additional struggle for Denise and 
Melissa was finding how to incorporate home languages that had no written 
form. Both these teachers worked with students who spoke non-standard 
forms of languages: among them, Indo-Caribbean languages such as JVE, 
and two Mennonite languages, Plautdietsch and Pennsylvania Dutch. 
Melissa described Plautdietsch as a Dutch language and said, "Neither one 
of [the Mennonite] languages are written in a standardized way." Bourdieu 
(2001) explains that the existence of dominant or official languages sup¬ 
presses the languages of the less powerful, marginalizing their cultures and 
experiences. For example. Cross (2003) found that male students in a middle 
school in Jamaica defined their JVE as bad and the standardized English used 
in school as good, even though JVE was the language they used on the play¬ 
ground. Like Bourdieu, Dicker (2003) found that language can determine 
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who is part of the in-group, and it works to marginalize those who do not 
speak the language of those in power. To combat this devaluation, Denise dis¬ 
cussed incorporating and even promoting students' home languages. She took 
the time to explain the history of Indo-Caribbean languages and encouraged 
her students to see their languages as amazing new creations and not as broken 
English. She attempted to create change in her school by challenging the stu¬ 
dents to question how their own languages had been defined and excluded. 

If "cultural and linguistic diversity is a classroom resource" (New London 
Group, 1996, p. 69), how can languages that are not written be incorporated 
into students' literacy programs? Bryan (1997) proposed that vernacular lan¬ 
guages be used as a learning tool just like any other language. Learning the 
new or standardized language needs to be thought of as second-language- 
learning. Despite the difficulties of incorporating an unwritten language into 
a literacy program, especially a writing program, Melissa attempted to find 
creative and original ways to make her ELD students' languages a part of 
their literacy programming: such as posting students' languages around the 
school and having students learn to write for the first time in their LI. She 
strove to redesign the discourse on language in her school. The New London 
Group (1996) states, "literacy educators and students must see themselves 
as active participants in social change" (p. 64). In this study, the ESL/ELD 
specialist teachers moved beyond using students' LI for peer translation and 
considered how they could create change in their schools by making the ELD 
students' LI an essential part of their schooling experiences. Similarly, teach¬ 
ers can work toward transforming their students' learning by critically fram¬ 
ing the rich history of their spoken languages and by challenging students' 
negative perceptions of their home languages. 

Conclusions 

This work explored the underlying discourses that influenced two Ontario 
ESL/ELD teachers' philosophies of teaching and reflections on literacy and 
diversity as they pertained to teaching ELD students. Both Denise and 
Melissa went out of their way to find out how to connect with their ELD stu¬ 
dents outside the classroom and on a personal level. This gave them both a 
wealth of knowledge of students' prior experiences. They then incorporated 
these prior experiences into classroom discussions, students' assignments, 
and instructional strategies. The learning that students had experienced out¬ 
side the confines of a formal school was thus valued and deemed an impor¬ 
tant aspect of their programming. As illustrated above, both Denise's and 
Melissa's discourses revealed a definition of education that included the to¬ 
tality of a student's experiences, not just what was learned in the classroom. 

However, by forcing students to attend formal school and by not adapting 
the structure of schooling to meet the specific needs of ELD students, a school 
cannot inherently reflect the students' prior experiences. Participation in a 
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mainstream classroom in a formal school setting for five hours a day, five 
days a week, is not reflective of ELD students' prior experiences. Moreover, 
ELD students' prior experiences need to become a part of all classroom teach¬ 
ers' pedagogy and not just that of ESL/ELD teachers. The deeper structure 
of schooling needs to be more closely examined in order to create a transfor¬ 
mative pedagogy that is inclusive of ELD students' experiences. 

The challenge of using students' Lis, which may not be written languages, 
was discussed by the participants. Both ESL/ELD teachers managed to find 
creative and unique ways to incorporate students' LI into their classes; these 
practices were not necessarily adopted by the school community at large, 
however. Melissa and Denise both struggled to meet the expectations of the 
school curriculum and to support their ELD students' learning in mainstream 
classroom settings. They used oral language to engage ELD students in class 
discussions and group work. This allowed for the possibility of having stu¬ 
dents critically frame the discourses that influenced their lives, although nei¬ 
ther teacher discussed using at length any form of critical thinking with their 
ELD students. 

ELD students arrive in elementary schools in Canada with vast and vary¬ 
ing prior learning experiences, thereby creating possibilities for responsive, 
innovative programming. Flexible schooling and programming can enhance 
a dynamic and inclusive school atmosphere. Teachers have the opportunity 
to move beyond traditional ideas of the formal school, literacy, and the nor¬ 
malization of the white, Canadian-born, English-speaking student to a truly 
inclusive style of education that embraces diversity and uses it as a vehicle 
for innovation and change. 
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